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Introduction 



This represents a first approxlatation of some of the elements 
that must be Included In the teacher education program If Indeed we 
are to accomplish any of the rather ambitious goals outlined as 
part of the ComFleld Project. We are suggesting that a young, 
essentially adolescent Individual emerge after some five or six 
years of higher education as a mature, self*directed, committed and 
well Informed classroom teacher. While such a goal may be called 
foolhardy or at least overly optimistic, we can examine seme of the 
practices which lend themselves to the greatest hope of achieving 
this end. 

The reality constraints which are presently existent in public 
school operation are faced somewhat in the section dealing with the 
necessity of having specially trained and qualified public school 
personnel aiding In providing a setting which allows for a greater 
degree of flexibility, inquiry, and experimentation in the public 
school setting (see Appendix in Clinical Supervision). We are 
also facing the Issue that says that the behavior of the teachers 
of teachers must be altered to StOme extent. We are proposing that 
specific behavioral objectives be set for the related content courses 
and also are proposing an extensive system of Interviewing and 
testing designed to furnish feedback to the prospective teacher about 
his own capabilities and limitations. The assumption is that the 
preparation of elaaentary teachers represents a campus-wide concern 
rather than a concern of a somewhat narrow segment of the campus. 
Insofar as this assumption is accurate, it se^s important to examine 
the Impact of the Institutional ecology upon the professional and 
personal life of prospective elementary teachers. This paper will 
focus upon the total operation of the college and the suggested 
alteration of the existent curriculum for the elementary teacher. 

While there is no pretense that there is a universal national 
program of preparation of elementary teachers, it is obvious that 
most of them are subjected to a quite similar set of learning 
experiences. The premise of this paper Is that these experiences 
are for the most part of limited value, and in many cases quite 
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Irrelevant to the practice of el^entary school teaching. There are 
a number of reasons for stating this premise. Among them aret 

A. The organization of higher education largely centers around 
the concept of ''academic disciplines." While this allows 
for a specific and organized approach to the cognitive 
aspects of certain elonents In human behavior. It becomes 
Increasingly Irrelevant to the perceptional framework 
requisite to effective teaching In an elementary school 
classroom. 

B. The Immense pressure to enter and remain in college has 
caused a great many students to define this essentially 
short-range and nonfunctional objective as the basic goal 
of their educational effort. A corresponding shift In 
higher education reflected In such things as higher 
entrance standards and higher 6.P.A. requirements for 
admission and retention In a major has occurred. In 
effect, then, the "getting of a degree" becomes the object 
of education for a great many students. 

C. The frustrations Inherent In attempting to make sense of 
the entire affective domain has led to an erosion of 
affective goals and a subsequent enhancing and specifying 

of cognitive goals as the outcomes of courses of Instruction. 
The dilemma for the elementary major lies In the perception 
of many current researchers that the most basic qualities 
of successful teaching are affective as well as cognitive. 

D. The reward system In higher education tends to be highly 
responsive to research, scholarly writing, and teaching 
at the graduate level. This has led In many cases to a 
promotion syst^ which takes those instructors seen as 
most effective out of lower division teaching and the 
supervision of clinical and laboratory experiences. 

Indeed, on many campuses the supervision of student teaching 
Is seen as a testing ground whereby one may eventually 

earn a position on the regular academic staff. I submit 
that this practice Is contrary to the relative importance 
of the curricular experience to the potential elementary 
school teacher. In effect, the most critical element 
In the elementary teacher's program Is his student teaching. 
If so, this Is where the greatest talent and Insight Is 
needed. 
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A brief look at the history of curricular planning In the 
United States demonstrates a shift from a rather rigid concept of 
moral behavior toward a more functional and behavioral definition 
of the basic goals and purposes of education. The dilemma Is that 



science In curriculum development whereby "Theoretically the teacher, 
supervisor, and even the child could evaluate the process of the 
curriculum If the appropriate measurement techniques had been 
perfected. • ••" (Seguel, p. 99) 

This transformation of the goals of education from the rela-* 
tlvely static "moral alms to the dynamic concepts of adjustmental 
methods marked the point of emergence of the full fledged position 
of curriculum planner and the schools set about In earnest to review 
and revise their programs of study. But fundamental problems still 
remained. 

The issue vas raised In 1926 by Rugg, "...\diether the child or 
society should be the basis around which to select the curriculum...." 
(Seguel, p. 127) In either event, the formal subject matter con- 
tent would have to cease to be the center of attention and would be 
seen as Information to be used In the service of the Individual's 
life purposes. 

The controversy concerning the Individual vs. society also led 
to a greater consideration of the variable abilities of children and 
their capacities to create an improved society rather than merely 
learning to fit Into an existing social order. 

By 1935, educators were concentrating on the Idea that the 
school's role was to provide controlled experiences and the cur- 
riculum planner was faced with the problem of selecting courses of 
study and activities that could satisfy the diversity of Interests 
and life styles represented by the students. 

Casewell added to the dilemma of selection with the warning that, 
"...the curriculum was more than the experiences which were made 
available to the child. The curriculum consisted rather of the 
experience the child actually underwent." (Seguel, 1966, p. 162). 

This put greater responsibility upon the teacher and pupil In 
their actual Interactions In the classroom. Learning was beginning 
to be seen as a much more self-directive endeavor and teaching as 
a guiding activity. 



tfodern Curricular Planning 

If the concepts outlined above are beginning to have a modern 
ring, let me remind you that the history of curricular planning on 
which I have drawn so heavily covers the period from 1890 only up to 
1937. Educators have taken some 20-30 years to clarify their 
objectives In such a way as to provide useful guides to the every- 
day decision of curriculum planning. 
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A STEP TOWARD OPERATIONAL DEFINITION 

A long step toward operational definition- of educational goals 
has been taken through the two handbooks '^n the Taxonomy of Education 
Objectives . Handbook I; Cognitive Domain was first published In 
1965 and Handbook II ! Affective Doroiiin In 1964. An examination 
of these two handbooks provides considerable insight into how to 
attack our problem of specifying the curriculum for the Model 
Teacher Education Program. It brings us back to the original In- 
tent of this paper— to discuss curricular means for Integrating the 
Instructional (cognitive) and personal-social (affective) aspects 
of teaching. 

The processes of problem solving and thinking, apart from a 
particular problem or thought. Is familiar to all of us. The recent 
development of programmed learning and the entire range of Indepen- 
dent learning activities grotra out of recent work In the analysis 
of the knowledge relevant to the various academic disciplines. This 
leads to a direct and independent assimilation of "content" or cog- 
nltlv'd material without the distraction of affective forces like 
Interaction with teachers and other learners and also without the 
reality constraints typical In most real life situations. The power 
of Immediate feedback Is dramatically accompanied by an acceleration 
of learning rate, greater retention of the material learned, and a 
higher degree of Interest on the part of the learner. The efforts 
of private industry, research agencies, and the federal government 
devoted to the analysis of the learning phenomenon associated with 
programmed material and the development of the material for use by 
students, would strongly suggest that this will be an important 
part of the elementary teacher's life In the Immediate future. 

However, the possibility of transferring material learned In 
this manner to the operation of an elementary school classroom needs 
close examination. Responding to a question In a study of children 
where one Is protected from all outside Interference and assured of 
immediate reinforcement for his response Is quite different from 
askit^ how oq^ develops the sensitivity with children, materials, 
noises, and various dlstractors; especially idien one assumes that 
reinforcement for the response may be entirely lacking teacher's 
behavior. In much the same sense, one must question idiether view 
of reality can be made relevant In the teacher's professional life. 

At least we must examine the mode of Instruction and the Interre- 
lationship between the various parts of the teacher's educational 
experience In order to assess the possibility of such transfer. 

The continuum chosen for the taxonomy of affective behaviors 
Is termed Internalization. The term used in the ComField Project 
to refer to the affective Inference of learning Is "personalization." 
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In both cases It Is the process whereby the Individual accepts or 
rejects experience and Information according to Its degree of con- 
gruency with his self concept and according to his perception of 
Its validity and usefulness. The Inference of this Is that In the 
long run, an affective state Is always present and will monitor the 
student's learning experiences whether It is attended to specifically 
or not. The problem for education Is that the development of affec- 
tive behavior, especially In programmed learning, has been allowed 
to proceed at an unconscious level. 

Krathwohl, Bloom and Masla (1964, p. 18) note that serious 
hesitation In the use of affective measures for grading purposes 
comes from deep philosophical and cultural values. They state that 
"...achievement competence, productivity, etc., are regarded as 
public matters. ..In contrast, one's beliefs, attitudes, values, and 
personality characteristics are more likely to be regarded as private 
matters, except In the most extreme Instances. . .This public-private 
status of cognitive vs. affective behaviors is deeply rooted In the 
Judeo-Chrlstian religion and It a value highly cherished In the 
democratic traditions of the Western world." 

Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia (1964, p. 20) note that "...there 
atill persists an implicit belief that If cognitive objectives are 
developed, there will be a corresponding development of appropriate 
affective behaviors. Research summarized by Jacob (1957) raises 
serious questions about the tenablllty of this assumption. The 
evidence suggests that affective behaviors develop when appropriate 
learning experiences are provided for students much the same as 
cognitive behaviors develop from appropriate learning experiences." 



We might go much farther and suggest the possibility that the 
; discipline of psychiatry has developed largely out of the need for 

{ help In understanding and controlling emotions. The essence of all 

therapy programs Is In assisting the Individual to make conscious 
(objectify) his affective behaviors. The human structure Is such 
that literally we cannot see ourselves unaided. We are deprived of 
^ the perspective on our own actions that Is afforded by the most 

highly developed of our senses—slght (and actions to know our- 
j selves). When this feedback from the environment Is absent, unclear, 

j or false, our conceptions of ourself are impaired to the same degree. 



In Handbook H; Affective Domain, there is a discussion (p. 18) 
of the distinction between education and Indoctrination. It Is 
stated that "...Education helps the Individual to explore many 
j aspects of the world and even his own feelings and emotions, but 
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choice and decision are matters for the Indlvldtial. Indoctrination, 
on the other hand... Is regarded as an attempt to persuade and coerce 
the Indlvldtial to accept a particular viewpoint or belief, to act In 
a particular manner, and to profess a particular value and way of 
life. Gradually education has come to mean an almost solely cogni- 
tive examination of Issues. Indoctrination has come to mean the 
teachli^ of affective as well as cognitive behavior...” 

The authors suggest "...a reopening of the entire question.. to 
see more clearly the boundaries between education and Indoctrina- 
tion. . .between cognitive and affective behavior...” (Ibid .) . 

The Cornfield Project suggests a dlfferait set of definitions. 

We are suggesting that education Involves first of all a knowledge 
of alternative behaviors, and secondly an awareness of the basis 
upon which the behavior occurred Initially. This assumes the need 
for a cognitive component which deals with the empirically validated 
evidence of idiat leads to idiat and also an awareness of one's own 
style, needs, and unique perceptions idilch. In conjunction with the 
cognitive Information, lead to a piece of behavior. To suggest that 
a particular piece of teaching behavior should comply with some 
externally derived cuq»lrlcal criterion Is to Infer that the Indi- 
vidual doing the behaving either does not exist or Is not particu- 
larly important. This type of affective learning Is as dramatically 
inhibiting as a simple lack of Information. If we adopt a premise 
suggesting the dignity and uniqueness of children in the public 
school setting, we must, in our behavior toward future teachers, 
reflect the same value commitment. Certainly this type of Interac- 
tion demands an emphasis both on cognition and on affect. 

Bower, In the Yearbook of A.S.C.D. ,page 28, states that "Motion 
Is energy activated by symbols....” 

”lf one were to try to put emotion and Intellect 
together Into some useful methaphor, the concept of 
'degree of freedom' or enhancing of action alternatives 
Is most useftil. Educational and socialization experi- 
ences can be regarded as processes Intended to Increase 
the functioning possibilities of htiman behavior. To 
accoo^llsh this the Individual must be able to take In 
and assimilate Information, data, knowledge and other 
environmental Inputs • . . 

"Emotional constrictions and defects limit percep- 
tions and environmental Inputs as well as close down 
avenues for feedback. Where education and feeling are 
separated and fragmented and there Is no bridge between 
them. Intellectual storing may go on with little or no 



effect on behavior or personality growth. . .emotional develop- 
ment rarely takes place without well n laved emotional and cog- 
nitive "matches" between the child and his environment* Emo- 
tional support or love, in Its pure sense, could not by Itself 
produce the happy, productive child unless such support or love 
were hinged onto the learning of significant cognitive or 
developmental tasks." 



ACHIEVING COMPETENCE 

Bower (Ibid ., p 42) states that, "...the aim of educational and 
social competence lies In being able to play, work and love...." 
Surely the schools then must provide for all three of these activi- 
ties. But merely providing the activities cannot be enough, for 
these activities can be found, anytdiere. The key to the curricular 
dilemma lies, I believe. In the observation that significan t 
learning takes place only irtien one consciously modifies his self 
as a result of an experience. Competence is achieved only irtien 
the modification of self Is In accord with reality . 

This means, to me, that the student must first be made aware 
of his self In Its three major aspects— affective, psychomotor, 
and cognitive. He must learn to state realistic goals and to 
recognize the role of experience In modification. He should be 
provided with, or directed to, experiences that will challenge the 
growing edge of the self. And he must be given realistic feedback 
by conscious attendance to the consequences of his actions— both 
favorable and unfavorable. By this means the Individual will be 
able to (and the schools must adopt the policy of letting him) make 
his own decisions about what to internalize. 

Rrathwohl, Bloom and Masla (1964, p. 165) state In regard to 
their highest main cat(!gory of affective behavior (characterization 
by a value or value complex): "Rarely, If ever, are the sights of 

educational objectives set to this level of the Affective Taxonomy . 
Realistically, formal education generally cannot reach this level, 
at least in our society. In all open and pluralistic societies, 
such as our own, the maturity and personal Integration required at 
this level are not attained until at least some years after the 
Individual has conq>leted his formal education. Time and experience 
must Interact with affective and cognitive learnings before the 
Individual can answer the crucial questions, 'Who am I?' and 'What 
do I stand for?' " 

The Inference of our proposal runs somewhat contrary to the 
previous paragraph. We are proposing that time and experience must 
Interact with affective and cognitive learning at all stages of life. 
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We are suggesting further that questions such as **Who aia I?” 
and "What do I stand for?", are not questions designed to be answered 
In any final sense at any stage of an Individual's life. If auto- 
nony has any meaning, It must be Integrated Into the entire educa- 
tional program of the student so that he learns at a very early age 
that he Is In part responsible for his behavior, his con^tments, 
his attitudes, and his cognitive learning. If responsibility has 
meaning and i^ortance In teaching. It has equal meaning and impor- 
tance In the life of the very young child. What Is needed Is an 
educational program devoted to the development of autonomy and 
responsibility rather than an educational program which assumes 
that since they do not presently occur, they therefore cannot occur. 
If the assumptions stated at the outset of this paper are accurate, 
they clearly Imply that our present program is designed to reduce 
the student's feelings of responsibility for the outcomes of his own 
educational program. While the observation that we generally do 
not reach educational objectives at the value level m^ be accurate 
at this time, the assumption that It Is not possible Impresses me 
as being essentially cynical and short sighted. It Is at least an 
Interesting empirical question as to whether this level of objective 
can be reached In the ComFleld Model Teacher Education Program. 
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SOME RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT THE C0UE6E SETTING 

A) The objectives of higher education as well as the objective 
for specific units of Instruction or courses must be made explicit, 
behavioral, and known to the student. Further, Instruction must 
attaid specifically to making explicit to the student the rationale 
^Ich "justifies" the requirement that the student master that 
objective or that list of objectives. It Is assumed that this will 
assist In refocusing students' attention upon learning outcomes and 
reduce the present tendency toward shortening student goals to that 
of surviving In the college setting. 

B) Some learning activities need to be organized around cultur- 
al problems ^Ich have relevance to the practice of elementary 
school teaching. This will demand some Interdisciplinary offerings 
^Ich crosscut the present highly specialized academic fields. 

If we hope for some degree of intrinsic motivation or autonony on 
the part of learners, we must face the Issue of the potential of 
learning experiences to lead themselves to the application level. 

!Riis Is not so much an argument that all Information should have 
practical Implication, but to say that at least some portion of the 
elementary school teacher's formal education should be designed to 
clarify the cultural setting In \dilch the teacher works. 
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C) Insofar as successful teaching demands certain types of 
affective learning, we must attend specifically to these. We must 
further examine the affective Inferences of the cognitive information 
presented to students In the more formal types of learning actlvl~ 
ties. For example, it is quite simple to talk about the importance 
of the school providing for the social-economic differences which 
exist among classes of learners. It Is quite different to examine 
the personal qualities needed by teachers which will allow this to 
happen In a meaningful way. We can describe in some detail a 
boisterous, active child whose behavior may be quite in harmony 

with his own subculture. We can even infer that his behavior should 
be viewed as being acceptable to one who Is cognizant of the child's 
background. The evidence suggests rather strongly, however, that 
this Information does not suffice if we are serious about assisting 
potential teachers In accepting and aiding such a child in the class- 
room. The role demands made on one \dio is learning about such a 
child In a college classroom have remarkably low relevance to the 
role demands when one Is In charge of a classroom which contains 
one or more such children. We must be as specific and as careful in 
the development of affect as we have been in the development of 
cognition if we are committed to the development of teachers able 
and willing to accept and work with such children. 

D) If a program as defined by the ComField Project has hope 
of being implemented and supported In a college, close attention 
will need to be paid to the reward system operating in the college 
setting. If the key el^nents in the program involve Individual 
counseling, interacting with students in laboratory and cllnicaJ. 
situations, and the development of subject matters appropriate to 
illuminating and clarifying the factors present in teaching situa- 
tions, then the reward system must reflect the Importance of this 
type of effort. The basic premise stated earlier is that the 
present reward system tends to be dramatically unresponsive to this 
level of effort. Perhaps some administrative substructure such as 
a "college within a college" will have to be created In order to 
bring this about. 



Specific Component Proposals 

A) General Education . A series of experiences designed to 
acquaint the student with the various fields of study, to build 
those basic study, verbal and intellectual skills prerequisite 
to successful functioning at a higher level, and to assist the 
student in defining his own strengths and weaknesses In the college 
setting would constitute the general education program. Although 
evaluation of performance at this level might be more verbal than 
at a later stage, it Is assumed that the performance criteria to 



be mastered will be stated bohavlorally enough to be understooa by 
both Instructors and students and specific enough to allow for 
various entering levels and various rates of progress through this 
part of the college program. 

B) Interdisciplinary Major, Probably the single greatest 
need In elementary teacher education Is for a major which Is 
academically respectable, relevant to the problems to be faced by 
the elanentary teacher, and Inclusive enough to have high potential 
for application to real life situations. The proposal here Is that 
this major would be composed of those topics and Ideas gleaned from 
the various academic disciplines which seem to be most relevant to 
the practice of elementary school tr^chlng. It Is proposed further 
that the basis for selection be that of problem definition In Its 
broadest sense, An example of the kinds of problems wlilch could be 
defined as the focus of the major would be! 

1, Enculturatlon of the young 

2, The basis for human behavior 

3, The adaptation problems of people 

4, Cultural dissonance 

5, Antisocial behavior 

6, Major therapeutic movements 

By starting with a definition of a rather global problem, one 
then sees the basis for selecting specific learning experiences. 

The basic question is that of \rtilch discipline Is concerned with 
the problem area defined and which part of the discipline Is most 
specifically relevant to It, How does each discipline define the 
problem and approach either an analysis of the problem or a solution 
to It, The overlap between the various disciplines In terms of 
problem definition, behavioral approaches, philosophical assumptions 
and operational techniques becomes quite obvious at this point. 

Handy and Kurtz in a bulletin entitled A Current Appraisal of the 
B ehavioral Sciences identify this overlap in the following quote: 

"Behavioral scientists accordingly face a dilemma. 

On the one hand Intensive and detailed work on some one 
aspect of behavior semns necessary with the attendant 
development of a specialized literature and group of 
Investigators, On the other hand, some fusion and 
Interrelation Is expedient to avoid working at cross 
purposes and to facilitate Intercommunication, 
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"perhaps the greatest need In this respect Is for the 
recognition that there are comaon problems; In ^Ich 
kinds of behavior, or levels of organization, are Inter- 
related; and In terms of which hypotheses and explana- 
tions may be drawn In conjunction with the many different 
behavioral sciences. Thus It Is the continuous and 
cooperative research Into common problems that may very 
well be the most adequate organization of Inquiry. 

(For example, the problem of how juvenile delinquency 
develops and how It may be prevented Is a common prob- 
lem of psychology, psychiatry, education, sociology, 
political science, and anthropology. The problem of 
social change and of economic growth and development 
raise Issues that are of common concern to political 
scientists, economists, sociologists, historians, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, etc.) The problems are many 
and vast; the challenge Is great; and perhaps there Is 
need for a massive, cooperative effort. This does not 
mean that the separate behavioral sciences must disap- 
pear (specializations are still present In the physical 
and biological sciences). Rather, It means only the 
parochial literatures and Isolated training must disap- 
pear* Behavioral scientists should be trained In more 
than one behavioral science, or at least be well acquainted 
with the key problems and developments within other beha- 
vioral sciences. If, at this stage of scientific Inquiry, 
a comprehensive view of human behavior Is too much to 
expect, the behavioral sciences might well further develop 
common, though perhaps limited, hypotheses." 

Designing the specific content of the Interdisciplinary major 
would require that scholars from various disciplines be brought 
together In a working committee. The question of ^Ich information 
Is relevant, which topics would best be selected, and \dilch proce- 
dures should be used in the instruction of the elaaentary majors 
would need to be answered by a collection of scholars rather than 
an Individual from any one of the disciplines. Hopefully a design 
which Included either team teaching or some type of cooperative 
teaching might be developed as well. This would allow the elementary 
major to experience In his own education one type of curricular 
organization which appears to have high hope for the improvement of 
elementary teaching. The hazards as well as the advantages of team 
teaching would, by this process, be within the experience of the 
elementary major. The Ideas gained may be used In his selection of 
alternatives when he actually Is responsible for designing curricular 
experiences for children at the elementary level. The extent to 
which the existing major mlg^t be altered and the provisions made 
to cater directly to the dmnands of elementary teachers would 
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actually be put Into practice as a function of the implementing 
Institution. If this Idea Is accepted as accurate, further discus- 
sion of the specifics of the interdisciplinary ^jor would appear 
to be superfluous. 



Related Courses 



Elementary teachers need to be competent In the "content to 
be taught." This Infers an examination of the fundamental precepts 
which led to the development of the content field and to Its system 
of organization and operation rather than Inferring a great deal of 
depth at an advanced level In all areas. The latter statement 
defines an Impossibility unless one is willing to spend ten to 
fifteen years In a program of elementary teacher education. VThat Is 
needed Is. a new concept of course design which maUes the assumptions 
and operations explicit and available as a part of the professional 
equipment of the elementary school teacher. 



Professional Education 




The professional education component of the elementary teacher 
education program should have as its major function the Integration 
of the knowledges, commitments, and various personal characteristics 
of the teacher Into a functional philosophy of classroom teaching. 
This needs to be applied to the laboratory and clinical classroom 
settings In a manner so that there Is an interaction between the 
optimism and Idealism of youth and the realism, limits, and frus- 
trations of real life settings. While assessment at this level 
might still reflect a great degree of verbal emphasis, one could 
begin to make certain behavioral objectives specific and could begin 
to require a certain level of operational competency as an assess- 
ment of learners, the assessment 'of classroom situations, and the 
skill necessary to design learning experiences, select appropriate 
materials and make functional evaluations of the outcomes. 



Internship 

The ComFleld Project attends elsewhere to the necessity for 
establishing Internship conditions tdilch allow an application of 
the content and procedures learned in the college classroom to the 
public school setting. This says. In effect, that we are not 
limited to equipping young people to continue to follow the prac- 
tices presently In vogue In public school education, but rather that 
we are able to alter practices as the assessment of them seems to 
demand. It suggests further that some of the learning experiences 
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